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ABSTRACT 

This study examined relationships between adult 
education provisions and their use, especially in the public school 
context. Data were drawn from five school districts in ten states. 
Nationwide adult participation in various fields of study was 
surveyed, followed by involvement by government at all levels. Such 
concepts as investment versus consumption, available educational 
opportunities, local income and educational levels, and the nature of 
private and social demand, were introduced as a theoretical basis for 
studying financial support to adult and continuing education. 
Constitutional and legislative provisions within a number of states 
were then outlined. Analyses were also made of adult educational 
demand (including actual enrollments and expenditures) in the 50 
sample school districts; decision making and other elements 
(staffing, salaries, equipment, and so on) in the actual production 
of educational services; and differing approaches to adult education 
employed in Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, and New York. Finally, 
attention was given to existing and possible decision making 
procedures relevant to program selection. (There is an error in 
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CHAPTER I 



AN OVERVIEW OF PUBLIC SCHOOL ADULT EDUCATION 



Aault education is imperative to the preservation and progress of 
the United States and as such is a matter of concern to public policy. 
Adults must continue to learn if they are to perform effectively as 
citizens, parents, workers, and consumers. Through educational programs 
adults can be assisted (1) to overcome the inequities which race, econo- 
mic status and luck often impose; (2) to adjust to the changing demands 
of technological innovation; (3) to provide a home environment conducive 
to the fullest intellectual development of their children; and (4) to 
increase the quality and quantity of their civic participation. Because 
adult education is of such importance, the provision of educational 
opportunities is a matter of public policy. The formulation of public 
policy regarding such provision should be based on empirical evidence 
of the relationship between means and ends. This investigation is 
prompted by a desire to secure information which will be useful in formu- 
lating public policy. The purpose of this study is to examine the rela- 
tionships between the provisions for adult education and their utiliza- 
tion particularly in the context of the public schools. 

This chapter presents an overview of the field, an historic?l ac- 
count of government involvement in adult education, a description of the 
role the public schools have played and are playing the field, and an 
outline of the structure cf this report. The background information in 
this chapter is intended to serve as an introduction to the considera- 
tion of the economics of public school adult education in subsequent 
chapters . 



AN OVERVIEW OF THE FIF^D 

The first and most perplexing problem encountered in attempting to 
comprehend adult education is that of identifying its dimensions. Iwo 
approaches are taken here in this regard. First, the efforts o? adult 
educators to define and to classify their field are noted. Second, the 
dimensions of adult education are illustrated through the reported ex- 
tent of participation based upon the most recent comprehensive national 
survey. 



Attempts at Definition 

Adult education is considered by some to be undefinable 1 while others 
regard it as susceptible of definition, but only with difficulty. Vemer, 
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before advancing his definition, criticized most definitions of the 
field as being either too specific or too inclusive, 2 The difficul- 
ties in defining adult education arise from the twin problems of iden- 
tifying who is to be considered an adult and what activities, programs, 
or behaviors will be considered educational. 

"Adult education may be defined in terms of the individuals and 
groups served, agencies and institutions offering programs, methods 
used, subject matter covered, functions, or skills and proficiencies 
taught. More broadly, it may be defined as a means of social adjust- 
ment and also as an educational movement." 3 Vemer defines an adult as 
a person who has assumed responsibility for himself, and usually others, 
and who, under normal circumstances assumes a productive role in society,* 1 
Johnstone and Rivera in their bench-mark survey of adult education par- 
ticipation have provided criteria for identifying activities to be consi- 
dered educational. These criteria are: the main purpose of the activity 
must be to acquire some type of knowledge, information, or skill; the 
activity must be organized around some form of instruction; and, in 
cases of self-education, the activity must be consciously and systema- 
tically organized for learning purposes. 5 

For the purposes of this report adult education will be defined as 
the process by which persons who assume the social responsibilities of 
adulthood engage in learning activities with the conscious intention of 
bringing aoout changes in their knowledge, skills, or attitudes or for 
the purpose of identifying and solving personal or social problems. 

Various categories have been proposed for the classification of 
adult education functions. Bryson lists remedial, vocational, relational, 
liberal and political categories. 5 Floud and Halsey (from their vantage 
point as educational sociologists) suggest the following categories: re- 
medial, assimilative, mobility-promoting, and compensatory. 7 Peers moves 
to a higher level of abstraction and characterizes adult education as 
having only one function, namely "developing responsible citizens in a 
democratic society." 8 Hallenbeck proposes five functions: expanding 
communication skills, developing flexibility, improving human relations, 
facilitating participation, and expediting personal growth, 9 

As can be seen from this reporting of views, the attempts at defin- 
ing the field have not yet led to a universally acceptable formulation. 
Further, even the classification schemes have proved to be rather in- 
adequate because the reasons students have for participating in a given 
program sometimes cannot be accurately predicted on the basis of the 
course content or of the intent of the host institution. Hence a more 
pragmatic way of identifying the dimensions of the field is through re- 
course to the most recent comprehensive survey of adult education parti- 
cipation. 



The Dimensions of Programs 

The dimensions of adult education programs in the United States can 
. be seen in Table 1 which was compiled by Johnstone and Rivera in a na- 

tional survey conducted in 1962. A subsequent table indicates the relative 
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TABLE 1 

ESTIMATED NUMBER OF DIFFERENT ADULTS WHO STUDIED SUBJECTS 
OF VARIOUS TYPES THROUGH ADULT EDUCATION 
INSTRUCTION OR INDEPENDENT STUDY 



Type of Subject Matter 



Estimated Number 
of Persons* 



1. Job-related subjects and skills 9,020,000 

a) Technical courses: health professions 350,000 

b) Technical courses: all other spheres 1,500,000 

c) Teacher training courses 500,000 

d) Professional courses: all other spheres 710,000 

e) Business administration or management 1,160,000 

£) Sales or advertising skills 620,000 

g) Office management 300,000 

h) Office machines (excluding typewriter) 380,000 

i) General office skills (including typing) 1,030,000 

j) Auto mechanics end other machine skills 690,000 

k) Other skilled trades 810,000 

l) Operative skills 400,000 

m) Service skills in the health professions 590,000 

n) Service skills in the protection and security field 330,000 

o) Personal . servi ce skills 300,000 

p) All other job-related subjects and skills f 



2. Hobbies and rec reat ion 5,470,000 

a) Athletic recreations 1,360,000 

b) Decorative arts and crafts 780,000 

c) Dancing lessons 760,000 

d) Bridge lessons 640,000 

e) Music (performirg) 680,000 

f) Music (non-perferming) 230,000 

g) Art (performing) 560,000 

h) Art (non-perforrr ing) 320,000 

i) Technical arts and hobbies 530,000 

j) All other hobbies and recreations 370,000 

3, Religion, morals ar.d ethics 3,820,000 

a) Traditional religious training 3,480,000 

b) Religion applied to everyday life 180,000 

c) All other subjects on religion, morals or ethics 220,000 



*These estimates ure based on 22,648 adults (94.5 per cent of sample) 
for whom information »as available on adult education courses involving 
both instruction and independent studies. 

-Less than 180,000. 
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TABLE 1 ^Continued) 



Type of Subject Matter 



Estimated Number 
of Persons* 



4. General education 


3,500,000 


a) Foreign languages 


970,000 


b) Mathematics or statistics 


700,000 


c) English literature or composition 


630,000 


d) History (excluding history of religion, art or music) 490,000 


e) Sciences 


300,000 


f) Psychology 


300,000 


g) Social sciences (excluding political science) 


240,000 


h) Great Books courses 


t 


i) All other general education subjects 


200,000 


5. Home and family life 


3,440,000 


a) Sewing or cooking 


1,890,000 


b) Home improvement skills 


690,000 


c) Gardening 


490,000 


d) Child care 


400,000 


e) All other home and family subjects 


270,000 


6. Personal development 


1,700,000 


a) Physical fitness 


380,000 


b) Speed reading 


360,000 


c) Dale Carnegie or other leadership training courses 


340,000 


d) Speech or public speaking 


330,000 


e) All other personal development subjects 


390,000 


7. Current events, public affairs, and citizenship 


1,080,000 


a) General political education (including political 
science) 


310,000 


b) Current events 


280,000 


c) Courses on communism 


250,000 


d) Civil defense 


190,000 


e) Americanization and citizenship 


t 


f) All other public affairs courses 


f 


8. Agriculture 


320,000 


a) Farming or market gardening 


280,000 


b) All other agricultural topics 


t 


9. Miscellaneous subject matter 


970,000 


a) Driver training 


370,000 


b) Military science 


180,000 


c) Miscellaneous other 


310,000 


d) Subject matter not reported or uncodeable 


t 



Source : 




John W. C. Johnstone and Ramon C. Rivera* Volunteers for Learn - 
ing: A Study of th~3 Educational Pursuits of American Adults^ 
(Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1965), pp. 49-50. 
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importance of different institutions as purveyors of adult education. 
IVhatever their motives might have been it is clear that an estimated 
twenty-five million adults pursued adult education dealing with a wide 
variety of subjects. 

Adult education is provided by many different institutions. In fact, 
one major difference between adult and other levels of education is that 
there is a predominant institutional form for elementary, secondary, and 
higher education but there is no dominant institutional form for adult 
education. Various typologies of adult education institutions have been 
proposed. Knowles has suggested one of the more useful ones in that it 
reflects the relative importance placed upon adult education by institu- 
tions in each of a total of four categories: institutions created primarily 
to serve adult students; institutions initially established to serve youth 
but which now assume the additional task of educating adults; institutions 
established to serve the whole community; and institutions which were 
established to serve other goals but which use adult education to achieve 
them. 1 0 

Table 2 is a listing of the estimates of course attendance at dif- 
ferent sponsoring institutions. More adults pursue education outside the 
regular formal educational institutions than within them by a ratio of 
about 2 to 1* About 56 per cent of all studies involving attendance at 
classes, lectures, or group discussions took place in institutions whose 
primary function was not education. Accordingly, it can be seen that un- 
like elementary, secondary and higher education, adult education takes 
place most frequently in institutions whose primary concern is with func- 
tions other than education. 

Institutions in each of the nine categories listed by Johnstone may 
differ in their philosophical orientation to adult education. At least 
four major views are held by those in charge of institutions which are not 
creatures of government. These views will be presented briefly and then 
the predominant view of the government will be identified before an his- 
torical account of government involvement in adult education is given. 

Four different approaches to the function of adult education are taken 
by administrators and teachers. The first approach maintains that the pur- 
pose of education is to promote the fullest development of the individual 
as an individual. The second approach also supports the development of 
each individual but with the proviso that this development must enrich the 
community and enhance the individual's role as a social creature. The third 
view is that education should be designed to solve group problems and the 
individual's development should occur naturally as he participates in the 
group problem solving experiences. In the fourth approach primary emphasis 
is placed on the development of interpersonal skills so that the individual 
may function as an effective person in his relationships with individuals 
and groups. 11 

Public support for adult education programs as reflected in the provi- 
sion of financial resources has tended to reflect the second approach, that 
of providing educational opportunities to individuals as a means of improv- 
ing the total community. Public support has tended to steer clear of pro- 
viding adult education opportunities solely for the purpose of facilitating 
self-development. 

12 J 



ESTIMATES OF COURSES ATTENDED AT DIFFERENT SPONSORING INSTITUTIONS 
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John W. C. Johnston and Ramon C. Rivera, Volunteers for Learning: A Study of the Educational 
Pursuits of American Adults (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company , 1965), p. 61. ——— 
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GOVERNMENT INVOLVEMENT IN ADULT EDUCATION 

The following brief historical review of the development of adult 
education in the United States documents the pragmatic viewpoint of city, 
state and federal legislators. Because the federal influence has been 
of primary importance a more detailed treatment of the federal role is 
also presented. 



General Development of Adult Education 

Agreement is lacking regarding the date of the founding of the first 
adult evening school. Authorities differ en the date and place, but whe- 
ther it was in Providence, New York City, or Louisville and whether it was 
in 1810, 1833 or 1834, this specific fact is of less importance than the 
general agreement that such institutional programs emerged during the first 
forty years of the 19th Century. Knowles notes that these early evening 
schools would not qualify as adult education programs in the modern sense 
because they were created to provide education for young people who worked 
during the day and the curriculum was essentially the same as that offered 
during the day. Knowles contends, and other adult educators agree, that 
all age groups of adults should be served and that courses offered to an 
adolescent audience during the day should be adapted to an adult audience 
before being given in an evening school. 

Major changes in adult education took place between the end of the 
Civil War and the end of World War I. New institutions providing adult 
education arose: summer schools, correspondence schools, university ex- 
tension divisions, residential labor colleges, settlement houses, junior 
colleges, social services agencies, parks and recreation centeis, and 
national voluntary associations. The focus of adult education shifted 
from the colonial emphasis on religion and the early nineteenth century 
emphasis on remedial education to the use of adult education as a tool to 
assist in solving the problems of industrialization, immigration, emancipa- 
tion, urbanization, vocational education, agricultural education, citizen- 
ship and Americanization, wonen*s education, civic and social reform, pub- 
lic affairs, leisure-time activity and health. 

At the federal level the passage of the Smith-Lever Act set the aduit 
agricultural education programs of the states into a unified national frame- 
work in 1914. The Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act in 1917 demon- 
strated the national concern for the inadequacy of state vocational educa- 
tion programs. The realization that many young men of draft age were lack- 
ing in any vocational skill served as a stimulus to the passage of the 
federal vocational education legislation. 

Within the states, the legislatures were enacting permissive legisla- 
tion enabling local school districts to provide adult education if they 
wished to do so. There was never any doubt, however, that the provision 
of adult education by the public schools was intended by the legislators 
to be a supplementary activity rather than a primary one. 

Dining the last decades of the nineteenth century states and localities 
began to accept the notion that universal access to secondary education 
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should be provided to all citizens. However, even by 1920 high school 
accessibi lity was still irregular. Even today the educational attain- 
ment of older adults is a reflection of the inadequacy of educational 
provisions then. 

Historically the people of the United States have tended believe 
that an individual can acquire in his youth the bulk of the skill and 
knowledge he will require for the rest of his life. Accordingly, the 
bulk of the educational investment made by local, state, and national 
governments has been almost exclusively on programs for youth. Beyond 
the years of youth, educational provision has not been widely perceived 
as a governmental responsibility except in the case of remedial education 
such as literacy, vocational education, and Americanization, 

It is increasingly difficult to look upon adult education as an op- 
tional activity because of the accelerating rate of technical and social 
change. Whereas in other times drastic cultural changes took place over 
a number of centuries and consequently generations, now, for the first 
time in the history of civilization, pervasive drastic changes are tele- 
scoped into less than the lifetime of a single generation. Accordingly 
everyone must continue to learn throughout his productive lifetime or 
face the possibility that his knowledge and skills will become obsolete. 
The Commission of the Professors of Adult Education has warned that a 
society that makes its educational investment almost entirely in chil- 
dren ana youth is on the way to becoming obsolete and is reducing its 
chances for survival. The recognition of this fact is dawning on legis- 
lators and educational policy-makers who recognize that today society 
has as great a stake in the continued learning of its adults as it has 
in the education of its children. 

Despite the fact that the provision of educational opportunities 
has been popularly regarded as a responsibility of each state, the exis- 
tence of major national problems which appeared to be the result of in- 
adequate training and education, has led to federal efforts to correct 
the problem situations through various kinds of adult education programs. 



The Federal Role 

In the United States adult education has been used as an instrument 
for dealing with urgent needs. When the nation was assimilating large 
numbers of immigrants in the nineteenth century, cities established adult 
education programs to assist these immigrants and rural migrants in ad- 
justing to the industrial urban areas. When there was a concern about 
"foreigners’ 1 in the early years of the twentieth century, programs of 
adult education were established to "Americanize" them. When there was 
a national concern for the production of increased quantities of food 
and fiber. Congress enacted the Smith-Lever Act creating the Cooperative 
Extension Service, When it was found that many of the young men taken 
into the army in World War I were poorly prepared academically, vocation- 
ally, and technically, federal funds were provided under the Smith-Hughes 
Act to support vocational education for adults and older youths. 
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During the depression, when there was a concern for the stability of 
our government, funds were provided by Congress to support adult educa- 
tion so that teachers would not be unemployed, and unemployed adults and 
young people would develop an increased appreciation for the political 
system of the United States, When the defense industries found it essen- 
tial during World War il to hire large numbers of unskilled and previously 
unemployed adults, federal funds were forthcoming to support vocational 
education for national defense. 

Danton examined the impact of the Federal Emergency Education Pro- 
gram on adult education and observed that a national depression was in- 
strumental in focusing nationwide attention on adult education after adult 
educators had been attempting fruitless ly to enlist the federal government^ 
support for over a decade. In 1933 Congress authorized the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make available up to $500 ,000 , 'jOO for expenditures 
authorized by the Federal Emergency Relief Administrator . In December, 

1933, $2,000,000 a month was set aside to engage 40,000 unemployed tea- 
chers . 



The Federal Relief Administrator, Harry L. Hopkins, emphasized six 
aspects: (1) literacy education— a program which involved 8,972 teachers 

and other staff and 292,808 students in April, 1935; (2) general adult 
education --involving 20,90 5 teachers and staff and 902,752 enrol lees; 

(3) parent education-involving 670 leaders and 50,000 parents in March, 
1935; (4) workers 1 education-involving 622 teachers and staff members 
serving 41,306 enrollees in April, 1935; (5) camps for unemployed women — 
at approximately 46 educational camps there were more than 3,000 unemployed 
young women between ths ages of sixteen and twenty-five enrolled in the 
summer of 1935; (6) vocational education— 5 ,358 teachers and staff served 
219,506 enrollees in April, 1935; (7) vocational rehabi litation— 396 staff 
members were employed in vocational rehabilitation serving 5,514 persons 
in Apri 1 , 1935 . 2 



Danton states that "In April, 1935, the total Emergency Education 
Program involved 43,722 teachers and others employed, with 1,646,527 per- 
sons enrolled;. . . The federal government had entered adult educa- 

tion on a grand scale. 



The Civilian Conservation Corps provided an optional educational pro- 
gram with classes offered in the following five categories: elementary, 
high school, vocational, college and general. Danton reports that a sur- 
vey of 375,000 men in the C.C.C. camps revealed that there 7,369 illiter- 
ates. The claim is made that 4,339 of them were taught to read and write 
between June, 1934 and June, 1935. 14 

Although these depression-induced programs constituted a tremendous 
leap in the progress of adult education, it should be kept in mind that 
the primary objective of the program was the relief of needy teachers 
rather than the provision of educational stimulation to needy students. 15 
Accordingly, when it became possible for teachers to secure satisfactory 
employment elsewhere, federal interest in supporting educational programs 
for needy students dissolved. 
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Allen reviewed the work of the Civilian Conservation Corps, describ- 
ing it as "strictly a federal project with practically no state or local 
educational participation." Although the Corps was initially conceived 
as a relief and conservation program, it evolved into an educational pro- 
gram. Approximately 84 per cent of the Corpsmen had not completed high 
school and 48 per cent had not completed elementary school. 

The educational and financial dimensions of the program are sum- 
marized by Allen: 



Of the over 3,000,000 men who were enrolled between January 1, 
1934 and June 30, 1941, ninety per cent, over 2,700,000 had 
participated in some type of organized class or educational 
activity. Seventy-two per cent in academic classes; and 14 
per cent in informal educational activities. In this period 
101,125 illiterates were taught to read and write; 25,225 
qualified for eighth grade diplomas; 5,007 for high school 
diplomas; and 270 for college degrees. Between 1933 and 1941 
nearly three billion dollars was expended on the C.C.C. The 
highest yearly expenditure was $593,466,402 in 1936. ls 



Allen speculated that if World War II had not engulfed the United 
States the C.C.C. would have been continued as a permanent project of 
the federal government, thus maintaining a dual system of education-- 
one operated by the states and the other by the federal government. 17 



The National Youth Administration was established in 1935 to extend 
the educational opportunities of the nations youth and to equip them 
with skills which would enable them to find employment. The program pro 
vided work training for unemployed youth and part-time employment for 
needy students. Activities conducted by the N.Y.A. involved out-of- 
school work projects, which reached a peak employment of about 470,000 
youths in February, 1941, and student work projects, which had a maximum 
employment of 432,000 students in April, 1940. The total annual federal 
allocations and appropriations for the N.Y.A. were at a maximum of 
$157,159,000 in fiscal 1941. The program was liquidated by January 1, 
1944. 18 



Since World War II there has been a national concern about unemployed 
adults and a desire to conduct educational programs to increase the em- 
ployability of those who are on welfare rolls. Such programs were sup- 
ported through the Manpower Development and Training Act, through educa- 
tional programs of the Office of Economic Opportunity and through the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Acts and amendments. 

Adult education has received favorable attention from the last three 
presidents of the United States. In his education message to Congress on 
January 23, 1963, President Jonn F. Kennedy said: 

Ignorance and illiteracy, unskilled workers and school drop- 
outs-- those and other failures of our educational system breed 
failures in our social and economic system: delinquency, un- 
employment, chronic dependence, a waste of human resources, a 
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loss of productive power and purchasing power and an increase 
in tax-supported benefits. . . . Failure to improve educa- 
tional performance is thus not only poor social policy; 5t is 
poor economics. . . . 

Despite our high level of educational opportunity and attain- 
ment, nearly 23 million adult Americans lack an eighth-grade 
education. They represent a staggering economic and cultural 
loss to their families and the nation. I recommend again . . . 
a program to assist all states in offering literacy and basic 
education courses to adults. 

But it was not for President Kennedy to see such legislation. It was 
1964 before federal funds were provided for basic education under the 
Economic Opportunity Act. 

In his education message to Congress on January 12, 1965, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson said: 

Today, 70 per cent of our people live in urban communities. 

They are confronted by problems of poverty, residential blight, 
polluted air and water, inadequate mass transportation and 
health services, strained human relations and overburdened 
municipal services. ... I recommend a program of grants to 
support university extension concentrating on the problems of 
the community. 

To contribute to the solution of the urban problems President Johnson 
looked to the universities and their adult education programs for assis- 
tance . 

On March 3, 1970, in his message on educational reform, President 
Richard M. Nixon said: r, In September, the nation r s chief education offi- 

cer . . . proclaimed the Right to Read as a goal for the 1970's. Achieve- 
ment of the Right to Read will require a national effort to develop new 
curriculums and to better apply the many methods and programs that already 
exist. " All three presidents turned to education, and to adult education 
in particular, as an instrument to fight the battle for social and econo- 
mic improvement. 

A detailed report on federal efforts in adult education has been de- 
veloped by Quattlebaum who has prepared comprehensive surveys of federal 
involvement in education. Quattlebaum traces the inception of federal 
involvement in education to 1777 with the instruction of military person- 
nel in mathematics. He observed that while general jurisdiction over 
education is the responsibility of the States, Congress has seen fit to 
appropriate funds for a wide variety of educational activities under the 
"general welfare" clause of the Constitution. 

Education for national defense has been provided from the nation's 
beginning to train adult military personnel. In the twentieth century 
the federal government funded educational programs for the civilian popu- 
lation to increase its ability to support the war effort. The National 
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Defense Education Act of 1958 set forth the congressional policy of pro- 
viding substantial assistance in various forms to individuals and to 
States and their subdivisions, in order to insure trained manpower of 
sufficient quality and quantity to meet the national defense needs of 
the United States . 20 

Federal programs for the promotion of programs of vocational educa- 
tion of civilians have included nautical education since 1874; in-service 
training of government personnel, at least since 1879; vocational educa- 
tion in the public schools, since 1917; and vocational education for the 
physically handicapped, since 1920. 21 

Support for the education of adults was provided for former military 
personnel. Although the practice of providing educational benefits for 
disabled veterans was established following World War I, it was at the 
end of World War II that the federal government adopted the policy of pro- 
viding educational benefits to all veterans. 

In 1964 congress enacted the Economic Opportunity Act which provided 
support for adult basic education programs. In 1965, adult education 
programs were given additional support by the passage of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, the Higher Education Act, and by the Manpower 
Act. Most recently the congress has passed the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendments of 1969 which authorize a doubling of the level of 
federal support for adult basic education and which allow for the use of 
the funds to cover the costs of education through the twelfth grade where 
the elementary education needs have been met. 

Justifications for government expenditures on education frequently 
are based on a desire to correct a social disorder. Programs for the 
elimination of illiteracy are seen as ways of changing ’’people who are 
now a burden on the community into productive workers.” 22 The elimina- 
tion of illiteracy is viewed as a necessary step in the eradication of 
poverty. Illiteracy is perceived as a contributing factor to social mal- 
adjustment and as an ’’aggravant to social ills." 23 

Unfortunately, those who are enthusiastic about the need to wipe out 
illiteracy must admit that specific measurements of the costs of illiter- 
acy and the benefits which might be gained from its elimination are not 
available, but it seems certain that the elimination of illiteracy will 
prove a highly productive social investment in the Uniced States. 2 ^ Al- 
though the elimination of illiteracy would undoubtedly yield economic 
benefits, it is likely that the greatest improvements it might facilitate 
would be in the quality of the students' lives rather than in their in- 
creased earning power or in reduction in the public welfare rolls. 

Although there are welfare recipients who do develop skills and se- 
cure employment as a result of participating in educational programs, the 
percentage of such persons in the total population of welfare recipients 
is negligible. An analysis of the May, 1968 welfare rolls for Cook County, 
Illinois shows that only about 4 per cei.t of the 293,812 persons receiving 
public assistance are potentially available for job training. 25 The Direc- 
tor of Public Aid for Cook County observed, ’’Only a massive expansion of 
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education programs, a massive expansion of training programs that recog- 
nize the limitations of these recipients, a massive expansion of day 
care facilities, and a greatly increased program of medic; 1 and psycho- 
logical assistance will make available more and more people for education 
and training for a productive role in society." 28 

In February, 1968, a report of the Committee on Administration of 
Training Programs indicated that while 10,065,000 unemployed, under- 
employed and low skill adults including the disadvantaged and hard core 
unemployed were in need of education only 275,000 adults were estimated 
to be enrolled in MDTA related programs. 27 Programs specifically de- 
signed to serve welfare recipients were estimated to be reaching 51,400 
adults in 1968 out of a target population of 1,326,000. 28 

There were 428,000 adults enrolled in adult basic education programs 
of the Office of Education and the Office of Economic Opportunity out of 
a potential group of 23,900,000. The data indicate that slightly over 2 
per cent of the adults eligible for adult basic education were enrolled 
in the programs administered through the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare and less than 0.5 per cent were enrolled in the adult basic 
education program of the Office of Economic Opportunity. Similarly, 
less than 0.5 per cent of the adults eligible for Manpower Development 
and Training Progress were enrolled. Should these programs be expanded 
to meet the need which has been identified there would have to be programs 
fifty to over one-hundred times larger than those now in existence. The 
present posture of state and federal programs is that the educational 
needs of these potential students are not to be met in their lifetime. 

The federal provisions for adult education as recommended by the 
Congress are now at record levels and have been modified to correct some 
of the previous flaws. Title II B of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, later amended and renamed the Adult Education Act of 1966, set an 
unparalleled pace for fedeially supported adult education activities in 
the sixties. However, because this legislation provided support for only 
the first eight grades of schooling for adults many adult educators felt 
that the program was inherently a half-way measure. Senator Javits and 
Congressman Perkins sponsored legislation to correct the situation. As 
one of the 1969 Amendments to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(P.L. 91-230) they made provisions for the secondary education of adults. 
The new act extends through fiscal 1972 and authorizes appropriations in 
excess of $200 million per year, approximately a four-fold increase over 
the 1970 appropriations. 

Quattlebaum has prepared the most comprehensive compendia of federal 
policies, programs, proposals in adult education and public responses to 
them. He reviewed the recommendations of at least forty advisory commis- 
sions convoked by action of Congress to examine federal policies and pro- 
grams in education. In his opinion the following are some of the princi- 
pal adverse criticisms expressed in the reports: 

1) that the federal government has never established a compre- 
hensive policy or program for its educational activities, 
but has initiated policies of far reaching effect as mere 
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incidents of some particular attempts to induce an imme- 
diate and particular efficiency; 

(2) that these policies are inconsistent and sometimes con- 
flicting; 

(3) that there is a deplorable lack of coordination of federal 
educational programs; 

(4) that the federal government has engaged in overlapping and 
independent promotions of curriculums in highly specialized 
fields while neglecting the general curricular needs of the 
country; and 

(5) that aggressive federal agencies have promoted their causes 
through education without regard to overall development of 
education. 29 

Despite the absence of an officially endorsed policy on support to 
adult education, Congress has acted consistently in making funds avail- 
able to support adult education programs considered to be of public bene- 
fit. In the absence of a pressing national concern the attitude of Con- 
gress has been that adult education which is primarily for the benefit 
of the individual adult student should be paid for by the student. The 
states have followed essentially the same approach in providing adult 
education programs in the public schools. 



ADULT EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mann, former Chief of the Bureau of Adult Education in the Califor- 
nia State Department of Education, traced the development of public 
school adult education in the United States. He reports that private 
acllt evening schools existed in New York state in 1661. Additional 
private adult schools were established in Boston in 1724, Philadelphia 
in 1734, and in Charleston, South Carolina in 1744. In 1823, Massachu- 
setts appropriated seventy-five dollars for an evening school and subse- 
quently increased the level of support so that by 1854, the evening 
school was supported entirely by public funds. Louisville and Boston 
also opened evening schools in the 1800 f s, Although these evening schools 
were not designed primarily to serve adults, nevertheless, they did. 

In 1347, Massachusetts adopted a law authorizing cities and towns to 
appropriate money for the support of schools for the instruction of adults 
in reading, writing, English grammar, arithmetic and geography. New York 
City was authorized by thj state legislature in 1847 to conduct evening 
schools for males and to expend $6,000 a year for the program. By 1857, 
New York City was operating twenty-five evening schools five evenings a 
week. 



The evening school movement started in the larger cities and the 
state legislation regarding such programs was permissive. By 1870, there 
were more than one-hundred evening high schools and evening elementary 
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schools in the United States, By 1900, one-hundred and sixty-five major 
cities had established evening schools whose major purpose was to meet 
the educational needs of adults. 30 However, not all needs were served 
with equal vigor. 

Between 1900 and 1930, many of the states enacted legislation to 
encourage local school districts to provide education for (a) aliens, 
and (b) native born illiterates. New Jersey enacted legislation to pro- 
mote Americani zat ion classes in 1907, In 1914, Kentucky adopted a law 
to provide for the education of adult illiterates. Alabama, California, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Ohio and Oregon are among 
the states that adopted laws during the period relating to one or both 
of these types of adult education. 31 

State leadership was required to point out the need for and to legiti- 
mize adult education programs in the local school districts. In 1920, 
California established the first division of adult education as a basic 
part of public education wit h i n i:he State Department of Education. With- 
in ten years five other states had established similar administrative 
unics and in at least nine ether states some full-time or part-time adult 
education personnel were hired by state departments of education. 32 

Twenty-one states had made some provisions for state aid by 1930, 
but only one-third of them provided funds for anything other than Ameri- 
canization and literacy education. By 1946, seven states were providing 
substantial funds for local programs and for state leadership. By 1950, 
twenty-four states had adopted some provisions for state aid for general 
adult education and eight other states had enacted authorizing legisla- 
tion but had made no appropriation. 

At least five methods or combinations of these methods have been 
used as a basis for appropriating state aid: 

1. Clock hours of attendance in classes for adults. 

2. Class sessions with a prescribed sum for the teachers 1 
salaries for each class session. 

3. Actual costs of the program. 

4. Specific grants for instruction or administration. 

5. Matching basis for approved classes or other educational 
act ivities . 33 

Federal aid has, however, probably exerted a stronger influence than 
state a<d in adult education in the public schools. The passage of :hc 
Smith-hughes Act in 1917 stimulated the development of vocational euuca- 
tion both in the secondary and adult fields. This program produced the 
first systematic pattern of adult education in all states. The extent to 
which the program has succeeded in getting support from all levels of 
government can be illustrated by the fact that in 1946-47, the percentages 
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of expenditures for vocational education from federal, state and local 
sources respectively were 25.4, 26*6 and 48.0 per cents. Mann noted that 
a "relatively small federal subsidy is sufficient to stimulate substan- 
tial state and local appropriations, " 3X * 

Public school adult education has moved through four phases of deve- 
lopment since 1800 and is now in the fifth. In the first stage, which 
lasted until 1840, evening schools created to serve youth permitted adults 
to attend. In the second stage, lasting from 1823 to 1900, state legis- 
latures recognized that adults want and need to learn and therefore en- 
acted permissive legislation for adult evening schools. In the third 
stage, 1900 to 1920, the philosophy was established that some groups of 
adults need to learn for the good of society. This realization led to 
Ar.ericani zat ion and vocational education programs. In the fourth stage, 
1920 to 1934, states strengthened their adult education staffs within 
state departments of education, school systems began developing adult 
education administrative positions and the del nition of adult education 
was broadened to include citizenship education. The fifth s^age, as con- 
ceptualized by Mann, began in 1934. It is marked by increased profes-* 
sionalism on the part of the teachers and administrators, by the develop- 
ment of special training programs for leaders and teachers, by a broaden- 
ing of the scope of the curricula to satisfy more of tho adult learning 
needs, by increased state and local financial aid and by more dynamic 
professional associations. 

Mann felt that the end of the fifth stage would be signaled when all 
states provide state aid; when all public schools make provisions for meet- 
ing the educational needs of adults; and when adult education is accepted 
as an integral part of the public system. 35 Although all states are en- 
gaged in providing adult education because of the matching provisions of 
federal legislation, they must also supply funds or contributions in kind. 
There is little evidence of any widespread commitment to the provision of 
learning opportunities for adults on a basis comparable to that for chil- 
dren and adolescents. 

In 1951, the Division of Adult Education Service of the National Edu- 
cation Association estimated the total enrollment in public school adult 
education by extrapolating from data reported for eight-hundred and eighty 
city school system^ with 1,218,460 enrollment to approximately 3,576 ur- 
ban communities not participating in the study. The projected total was 
3,344,256 36 which is appreciably larger than estimates obtained by other 
methods. 

The types of adult parti ciptnls in city school systems for cities of 
2,500 or more persons were found to be as follows: 37 

7.5% 

2 . 0 % 

26.3% 

17.6% 

5.8% 

24.2% 

0.4% 

16.2% 
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Foreign born working on Americanization 
Illiterate seeking basic skills 
Unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled workers 
Business and office employees 
Professional people 
Housewives 

Physically or mentally handicapped 
Other 
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In 1962, adult education classes in the public schools reached 
1,740,000 adults. 38 Several years earlier Olds reported that although 
the adult program in the public schools involved over 80,500 teachers and 
1,870 local administrative personnel, the cost of the program was 1.3 per 
cent of the total public school expenditures. 59 Adult education has never 
been a major focus of public school activity. Because the adult program 
has tended to be financially an insignificant part of school district bud- 
gets and because the programs have been run primarily by part-time direc- 
tors, adult education tends to remain a minor concern of most school ad- 
ministrators , 

In 1961, 7.2 per cent of the school systems having an adult program 
employed full-time directors. 90 The most recent survey of public school 
adult education in school systems having 12,000 or more regularly enrolled 
day students indicated 41.1 per cent of the three-hundred and thirty-eight 
districts having an adult program employed a full-time director, 91 The 
assignment of an individual full-time to the adult education program is 
perhaps the minimal evidence of school district commitment. 

Districts having larger day-school enrollments are more likely to 
have adult programs. 92 In the districts having directors, one-hundred and 
forty-one were full-time and one-hundred and ninety-seven were part-time. 
Approximately 5,3 per cent of the teachers were employed full-time in 
teaching adults. On the average each director supervised one-hundred and 
twenty- five teachers who instructed 5,959 adult students. About one- third 
of the adult students were enrolled for credit: of the 2,014,043 students 

514,358 were seeking high school credit and 230,702 were seeking elemen- 
tary credit, leaving 1,269,983 non-credit enrollments. Public school 
adult education has provided high scheol completion programs but in the 
larger programs, the emphasis has tended to be on the non-credit offer- 
ings. 



Since 1965-66, the increase in the number of full-time directors has 
been great. In September, 1967, there were reportedly five-hundred and 
forty-nine full-time public school adult education directors in the United 
States based on returns from forty-three states. 93 The proliferation of 
full-time directorships can probably be traced to the expansion of fede- 
ral support for special training programs especially adult basic educa- 
tion . 



The National Education Association conducted a study of urban public 
school adult education programs and problems in the United States." 

Based on returns from eight -hundred and thirty-eight of the 1,232 school 
systems in cities having a population of 30,000 or more, 37.8 per cent 
listed lack of funds as the most serious barrier to the development of an 
adequate adult education program. At that time, adult eaucation expendi- 
tures by the local school district constituted 1.9 per cent of the day 
school budget. 

The authors stated that "a new profession has emerged during the past 
decade--that of adult education director."" That the profession had not 
succeeded in emerging fully is revealed by the definition of director used 
someone who gave 26 per cent or more of his time to the supervision of 
adult education. 
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In s sleeting persons to fill the post of director of public school 
adult education the majority of superintendents still appear to believe 
that the job can be handled satisfactorily on the marginal energies of a 
day school faculty member. London noted that in California directors are 
usually chosen from among those persons having experience both in teach- 
ing and in some administrative capacity at the secondary level. His 
examination of the backgrounds of public school adult education directors 
led him to conclude that appointment often seems unrelated to the de 
facto qualifications for administering an adult program. 46 The director- 
ship of public school adult education may be approaching, but has not yet 
acquired, professional status. 

In 1949, a study of one hundred evening schools in thirty-six states was 
published giving information on administrative, supervisory, instructional, 
and promotional practices. 47 The one hundred public evening schools were 
selected to represent a cross-section of evening schools in the United 
States having activities in at least three fields and serving at least 
one hundred adults during 1947-48. Information was collected through 
visits or interviews with the principals. Other methods were used to se- 
cure data on the fifty-seven schools which were not visited. Documents 
from all of the school were examined. 

Table 3 shows the sources of financial support for seventy-nine se- 
lected evening schools. 



TABLE 3 

PERCENT OF SUPPORT DERIVED FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES 
FOR 79 SELECTED EVENING SCHOOLS 





Fees from 
Students 


Local 

Taxes 


State 

Aid 


Federal 

Funds 


Other 


No. of 
Schools 


45 Schools in states 
with state aid for 
adult education 


13.6 


23.3 


49.3 


9.6 


4.2 


45 


34 Schools in stGtes 
with little or not 
state aid for 
adult education 


29.8 


41.8 


3.0 


16.7 


8.7 


34 


California 


1.8 


19.8 


63.8 


6.9 


7.7 


12 


Michigan 


42.5 


42.7 


4.7 


10.1 


- 


6 


New York 


8.4 


8.4 


80.4 


2.8 
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Source: Homer Kempfer and Grace S. Wright, 100 Evening Schools , Bulletin 

1949, No. 4., Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 
Q (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 3949), p. 46. 
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In an attempt to determine the effects of different levels of state 
aid, Keefer ,' : .nd Wright removed the data for all schools in cities with 
two or more pub/.ic e\ening schools. After eliminating thirty- four schools, 
they developed Table 4 which shows the enrollment and expenditure data for 
the remaining sixty-six schools. 



TABLE 4 

PERCENT OF ADULT POPULATION ENROLLED IN EVENING SCHOOLS 
AND AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER ADULT ENROLLED AND 
PER ADULT LIVING IN SELECTED COMMUNITIES 





Number of 
Schools 


Percent of Adult 
Population En- 
rolled in 
Evening 
School 


Average Annual 
Expenditure 
Per Adult 
Enrolled 


Average Ex- 
penditure 
Per Adult 
Resident 
in the 
Commu- 
nity 


Schools in States 
with State Aid for 
Adult Education 


38 


4.3 


$20.36 


$ 


.88 


Schools in States 
with Little or no 
State Aid for 
Adult Education 


28 


2.6 


$14.50 


$ .38 


California 


9 


14.6 


$22.11 


$3.23 


Michigan 


4 


6.9 


$ 5.63 


$ 


.39 


New York 


9 


6.8 


$12.97 


$1.30 



Source: Homer Kempfer and Grace S. Wright, 100 Evening Schools , Bulletin 1949, 

No. 4, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency (Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1949), p. 47. 



Die thirty-eight schools in states providing financial aid to adult 
education enroll £5 per cent more of the adults in their communities than 
do the schools receiving no state aid. These thirty-eight schools also 
spend two and one-third times as much per adult in their communities as do 
the twenty-eight schools which receive no state aid. 

The existence of state aid is usually associated with a low fee or no 
charge to the student. Table 5 shows the distribution of registration and 
tuition fees for state aided and non-state aided programs. 
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TABLE 5 

REGISTRATION AND TUITION FEE DISTRIBUTION FOR 
STATE AIDED AND NON-STATE AIDED PROGRAMS 



Schools 


No Fees 


Registration 
Fees Only 


Tuition Fees Per Course 






$1.00 $1.50- $3.00- $4.00- 
2.00 3.50 5.00 


$1.00- $2.00-$ 2.00- $10.00 
2.00 6.00 10.00 25.00 


State Aided 


19 


13 8 4 3 


6 6 3 0 


Non-State Aided 


6 


3 3 2 1 


0 16 2 5 



Source: Homer Kempfer and Grace S. Wright, 100 Evening Schools , Bulletin 1949, 

No. 4, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency (Washington: 

U.S. Government Printing Office, 1949), p. 49. 



Of the twenty-five schools having no fees, over three* fourths receive state 
aid. Kempfer and Wright reported that public adult evening schools can be 
found in approximately half of the communities having a population greater 
than 25,000 persons. 48 They concluded that increasing state support will 
lead to marked increases in participation. 

A major limitation of this survey is that the audience for adult edu- 
cation was not treated in terms of its full socio-economic complexity. 
Neither was an effort made tp estimate the response of various grcups with- 
in the population to price changes for courses of different kinds. Accord- 
ingly, while it is possible to make gross generalizations from data which 
lack detail, the formulation of specific policies regarding public support 
for adult education cannot be done most intelligently without the detail'd 
information on clientele response to price levels of different kinds of pro- 
grams . 

Previous studies of adult education finance in the public schools have 
not provided sufficient data on the interrelationships of the multiple vari- 
ables involved to serve as a sound eripirical base from which to develop pub- 
lic policy. Accordingly, it seems reasonable to review, in summary form, 
the grounds proposed to justify the involvement of the public schools in 
adult education before turning to the presentation of the structure of this 
report or a study of the supply-demand relationships of adult education in 
the public schools and their implications for public policy. 



Justification for Public School Adult Education 

Adult education may further the goals of the public schools in at least 
the following five ways: 
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3. It helps meet the educational needs which occur between com- 
pletion or dropping out of full-time education and 4 he inte- 
gration of the young person into the responsibilities of 
adulthood. 

2. It frees childhood education from some of the pressure of 
trying to crowd in all of the courses which will be needed 
throughout life. 

3. It provides a second chance to many who, for various reasons, 
did not complete elementary or secondary education and who 
wish to achieve such a level of education which experience has 
shown them to be essential. 

4. It interprets, perhaps indirectly, many of the advances in 
educational methods and subject matter designed to help people 
acquire knowledge an! skills useful in solving their problems. 

5. It helps adults become better parents and heightens their con- 
sciousness that the public schools belong to all the people.* 49 



Although it may be demonstrated that adult education programs in a 
community are supportive of elementary and secondary education, that demon- 
stration is not adequate grounds for advocating that the schools provide 
the adult education. There are, however, several commonly accepted justi- 
fications for the local public school district playing a major role in 
the provisions of adult education. 

The public school is, first of all, publicly supported by the 
same adult population that requires its services. Second, 
the public school has existing plant and personnel to teach 
and administer programs for adults. Third, as a recognized 
local educational resource, the public school is able to pro- 
vide educational leadership to other educational activities 
for adults through a variety of relationships in the community. 50 

Even though one may question how well prepared elementary and secondary 
school teachers are to cope with the learning needs of adults, and even 
though one cannot safely assume that the public schools provide educa- 
tional leadership in all communities, nevertheless, the position that the 
public school is central to the development of adult education is well 
founded. 

But a logical justification for adult education in the public schools 
provides little guidance regarding the balancing of costs and benefits. 
Accordingly, this investigation was undertaken for the express purpose of 
providing a rigorous way of conceptualizing the cost/benefit situation, 
empirical data reflecting existing programs, and conclusions and recommen- 
dations regarding public policy for the financing of adult education in 
the public schools. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

Chapter I has presented historical data on the broad field of adult 
education and particularly on the role of the public schools. Considera- 
tion has been given to the influence of government policy on the ways in 
which the schools have been involved. 

At this point, it is necessary to turn to the establishment of a 
framework for the analysis of public school adult education from an econo- 
mic perspective. Chapter II is devoted to the presentation of a theoreti- 
cal model for the study of the financing of adult education. 

The methodology of the study is presented in Chapter III, Identifica- 
tion of the sample, development of the instruments, d*ta collection, and 
analytical procedures are explicated. 

State policies and programs are summarized and analyzed in Chapter 
IV. 



Factors affecting the demand for adult education in the fifty school 
districts sampled are presented in Chapter V. 

Curriculum, staffing, cost structure and related aspects of the supply 
of adult education are treated in Chapter VI. 

Brief descriptions and comparisons among the public school adult edu- 
cation programs in Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles and New York are provided 
in Chapter VII, 

A model cost-benefit analysis is developed for public school adult 
education in Chapter VIII, drawing upon the findings of the proceeding 
chapters , 

Conclusions and recommendations for public policy regarding the 
financing of public school adult education are given in Chapter IX. 
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